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GUSAN ART IN HISTORIC ARMENIA 
Nigoghos G. Tahmizyan 


Gusan (minstrel) art is one of the most important manifestations of medieval 
Armenian culture which has left indelible traces in the consciousness and the spiri- 
tual life of the people. The gusans, in cultivating this particular form of art, have 
created monumental works both in the lyric and epic genres, thus enriching the 
national as well as the international cultural heritage. The heroic epic of The 
Daredevils of Sasun (commonly known as The Epic of David of Sasun)' and the 
series of the admirably lyric poems called Hayrens’ are such examples. 

The origin of religious and secular songs and their instrumental accompaniments 
goes to immemorial times, and they spring forth from various expressions of Ar- 
menian popular art, such as tribal rituals, religious ceremonies, and mythological 
perceptions in the form of music, poetry, dance, and theatrics. The performers of 
these various modes of expression have gradually become professional in their 
respective fields and, by also cultivating the theoretical aspects, have created a 
tradition which offered many possibilities of development. 

Through thousands of years, from antiquity to our present time, the character- 
istics of the composer-performer of these songs have changed; he was successively 
personified as govasan (eulogist), vipasan (narrator), gusan (minstrel), ashugh 
(troubadour), and sazandar (literally, player of the saz, an oriental stringed instru- 
ment), each containing and developing the art of his predecessor. 

On the basis of available historical, linguistic, and ethnographic data,’ it can 
be shown that the govasan type had taken form as early as the middle of the second 
millennium B.C. The govasan was a poet-musician-singer who composed eulogies 
and sang praises enumerating and glorifying the virtue of the individual. In its 
wider sense, this category includes lullabies (to praise the infant), love songs and 
songs of drawing lots (to sing the virtues of the loved one), wedding songs (praising 
the bride and groom, the parents, and the in-laws), songs of nostalgia (love of the 
homeland), and funeral eulogies where the virtues of the deceased are sung. In its 


l Earlier in this century, thanks to the efforts of UNESCO, David of Sasun acquired worldwide 
recognition in scholarly circles as a tale of the rank of the famous epic poems, the French La 
Chanson de Roland (eleventh century) and the Spanish Cantar de mio Cid (twelfth century). It could 
have as well been called “song” because of the important part music has played in its conception. 
The Daredevils of Sasun has been translated into a number of Eastern and Western languages. 


2 The Hayrens are short poems composed according to particular rules of versification (seven 
or eight syllables to a line) and a specific intonation. They were created in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and even much later, and were widely spread in Armenia and Cilicia. They were in fact 
songs of love, joy, adulation, and pilgrimage and enjoyed great popularity. 

> These data become meaningful in the light of the formation of the Hayasa-Azzi tribal union 
into a kingdom which existed between the fifteenth and thirteenth centuries B.C. See Gr. 
Kapantsian, Khaiasa—kolybel armian: etnogenez armian i ikh nachalnaia istoriia (Hayasa—The 
Cradle of the Armenians: The Ethnogenesis of the Armenians and Their Earliest History) (Erevan: 
Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk Armianskoi SSR, 1947). 
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narrower sense, however, it is confined to funeral songs and lamentations, and in 
still older usage, it consists merely of extolling the bravery, military exploits, and 
other accomplishments of a hero. Furthermore, it is a portrayal of his inner world, 
his ability to perceive the good and the beautiful; in fact, it is the idealization of the 
hero. It is in this ancient and primitive form of eulogizing that the origin and the 
basic elements of epic and lyric art have been crystallized.* 

Actually, it is the govasan who should be credited with creating and spreading 
this most ancient form of eulogies, as well as being the one who has refined and 
perfected it throughout the centuries. He is a type of artist who has even attracted 
the attention of neighboring peoples. The ancient Persians borrowed the word 
govasan from Armenian, and, as it is scientifically proven by Hrachia Ajarian, it 
was rendered gusan in harmony with the rules of transliteration of their language.’ 
At a certain stage of historical evolution, the word finds its way back into Armenian 
in its Persian form gusan. However, much before this transition, the govasan was 
succeeded in Armenia proper by another type of artist, one who had raised the art 
of secular song and music to a new level of specialization. This was the vipasan 
(narrator). 

The oldest references about the gusans and vipasans are provided in the His- 
tories of P‘awstos Buzand and Movses Khorenats‘i. A careful reading will show 
that both authors have realized that the vipasan is a more ancient type of artist. In 
Armenological literature, the picture has become clearer. Professor Ajarian even 
goes so far as calling the pre-Mesropian Armenian vipasanakan. Indications are 
that the vipasan, as a new type, must have appeared around the beginning of the 
first millennium B.C., but it has blossomed fully only starting in the sixth century 
B.C. when a popular musico-poetic form came into existence: the rendition of a 
particular poem by means of recitations alternating with songs (similar to epic 
poetry), which, through its stages of development, incorporated into itself material 
from ancient Armenian history, as well as tales and legends borrowed from religion 
and mythology. 

Movsés Khorenats‘i has preserved fragments of five such epic poems that be- 
long to a very early age: the tales of Vahagn Vishapak‘agh, Tork‘ Angegh, Hayk 
and Bel, Aram, and Ara the Fair and Shamiram.® Khorenats‘i sometimes calls 


i See, [N. T‘ahmizyan], “Govk‘,” Haykakan Sovetakan Hanragitaran, vol. 3 (Erevan, 1977), 
p. 161. 

` H. Achagean, Hayots‘ lezvi patmut‘yun (The History of the Armenian Language), vol. 2 
(Erevan: Petakan Hamalsarani Hratarakch‘ut‘yun, 1951), pp. 619-630. In fact, the word “gusan” 
has no etymology in the Persian language and is not included in either the great Persian Etymological 
Dictionary (Paul Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie [Strassburg: K.J. Trubner, 1893]) 
or its Addendum (Heinrich Htibschmann, Persische Studien [Strassburg: K.J. Trubner, 1895]) 
published two years later. Whereas in Armenian the word govasan is derived from the root govel 
(to praise). In Persian, as a rule, the ova or uva combination in loan words are changed to o or u, 
hence, according to this rule, govasan should have, and in fact has, turned to gusan: See Acharean, 
Hayots‘ lezvi patmut ‘yun. 


é Tt must be noted that Khorenats‘i has heard and recorded these legends in their revised forms 
reflecting the relationships of the Kingdom of Ararat (Urartu) and Babylon (Assyria) at the time. 
Otherwise, they are much too old. The song dedicated to the birth of Vahagn (“The heavens were 
in labor, the earth was in labor. . .”), judged by its typical content and structural characteristics, 
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them zruyts‘ (tale) and araspel (legend) and other times gusanakan, the reason 
being that in his day, the gusans had long since inherited the entire repertory of the 
vipasans. 

Apart from this, the full blossoming of the art of the vipasans coincides with the 
Hellenistic period and the times of prosperity of the Artashesian (Artaxiad) Dynas- 
ty, when the immediate impressions received from the heroic deeds and historical 
exploits of the Armenian monarchs and their powerful armies would provided an 
inexhaustible source of creative inspiration for these dedicated artists. With this 
kind of motivation, they raised the standard of ritual and legendary-historical songs 
and epic poetry to enviable levels. Particularly developed were what Khorenats‘i 
calls vép, vipasank, ergk‘ vipasanats‘, and ergk‘ t‘ueleats‘ which are probably 
various forms of epic poems or romances. Some examples are those that are related 
to the tales of Tigran Eruandean and Tigran II (the Great), Artashés I and Artawazd 
I, Artawazd II, and others. Khorenats‘i alludes that these kinds of artistic creations 
were also performed by utilizing all the means of ancient syncretic art, such as 
recitation interspersed with songs, dances, facial movements, with the accom- 
paniment of a stringed instrument (plucked) called bandir. 

Even though the ideological content of these romances (portraying historical 
facts mixed in with the legendary) tended to mostly glorify and idealize the 
representatives of the ruling class, they were nonetheless enjoyed with great en- 
thusiasm by the peasants as well. As testified by Pawstos Buzand, referring to both 
dignitaries and peasants, “they loved [the vipasan’s] songs and romances for their 
own instruction, they believed in them and wished to hear them over and over 
again.”’ The vipasans were considered artists equal in rank to the Armenian the- 
atrical musicians and the singers of the temple and were free in their choice of 
esthetic and theoretical orientation of the time.* 

The immediate heirs of the artistic creations and the accumulated knowledge of 
the vipasans were the gusans, who made their appearance in the first century A.D. 
During that period, with the ensuing evolution of Armenian spiritual culture and 
under the influence of a series of internal and external factors, the old typical char- 


particularly by the use of alliterations, is even related to the Indo-European proto-culture, hence it 
dates from the end of the fourth and the beginning of the third millennium B.C. Cf. Viach. Vs. 
Ivanov, “Vydelenierazhykhkhronologicheskikhsloevv drevnearmianskomi problemapervonachal- 
noi struktury teksta gimna Va(kh)agnu” (The Identification of Successive Chronological Layers in 
Ancient Armenian and the Problem of the Original Structure of the Hymn to Vahagn), Patma- 
banasirakan handes, no. 4 (1983). It must be noted also that the time of Hayk, the eponymic 
ancestor of the Armenian people, corresponds to the middle of the third millennium B.C. Cf. 
“Haykakan chashak: 25 dar nakh k‘an zK‘ristos: Hayk” (An Armenian Selection: 25 Centuries 
before Christ: Hayk), Bazmavép 8, no. 18 (1850), p. 288. Likewise, the cult of Ara the Fair was 
practiced among Armenians at a time much earlier than the reign of Queen Shamiram (Semiramis) 
of Assyria. Cf. G. Ghapantsyan, Ara Geghetsiki pashtamunk‘é (The Cult of Ara the Fair) (Erevan, 
1945). 


7 P‘awstosi Buzandats ‘woy patmut ‘iwn Hayots‘ i ch‘ors dprut ‘iwns (Venice: S. Ghazar, 1914), 
pp. 51-52. 


5N.K. T‘ahmizyan, “K ‘nnakantesut‘yan Hayots‘ hin evmijnadaryanerazhshtut‘yanpatmut‘an” 
(A Critical Study on the History of Ancient and Medieval Armenian Music), Lraber hasarakakan 
gitut ‘yunneri, no. 10 (1970), pp. 23-29. 
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acteristics of the vipasan began to change. Artistic enrichment, an augmented 
social role, and wider limits for the genre of his creations all contributed to have 
his emergence as a new type of representative specialized in the art of secular mu- 
sic. He was called gusan, an appellation which became more and more widespread 
as, with the establishment of the Arshakuni Dynasty in Armenia, the Armeno- 
Parthian cultural crosscurrents acquired a new phase. 

The name vardzak was also used in Armenia to designate women musician- 
singers and dancers.’ i 

Appropriating the entire range of genres of artistic creations pertaining to the 
age of minstrelsy, the gusans did not only enrich the art (with songs of love and 
festivities), they also renewed its content as a whole. Along with performers who 
were basically poet-musicians and singer-players, there gradually appeared mimers, 
comedians, rope-dancers, and singer-actors (as encountered in a circus); and this 
entire group of performers tended to convey through their activities the moods and 
sensibilities of the pagan world. This tendency continued until the middle of the 
seventh century, the beginning of the Arab invasion. 

Understandably, the Church has shown a very strong opposition to the gusans 
and their activities. In spite of this, however, the musical art of the gusans greatly 
flourished in early medieval Armenia and enjoyed increasing popularity with both 
the nobility and peasantry. Instrumental and vocal-instrumental ensembles were 
formed, which by virtue of the high quality of their performances, introduced an 
epoch-making novelty into the art. 

The heroes of the tales or romances became adorned with more realistic colors. 
Great national epic tales were created and perfected, such as the one known as The 
Persian Wars and its sequel, The Wars of Taron, wherein the age long struggle 
between Arsacid (Arshakuni) Armenia and Sasanid Persia is portrayed. These tales 
also eulogized the heroes of Armenia, particularly the marshals of the Mamikonean 
house, for their bravery and exploits. "° 

At the same time, the genre of vocal-instrumental concert took form, em- 
bellished with ornamentations and with intimately lyrical and improvisational 
compositions, woven together in a unique and original way, from which the con- 
temporary church musicians have benefitted wisely. Some of the most talented 
gusans have become very famous in Armenia and beyond her borders as well. 

In the beginning of the seventh century, when the Persian king Khosrow II 
Aparvez, himself a lover of the arts, sponsored an initiative in Ctesiphon to regu- 
late Eastern music, a group of secular musicians were invited from Armenia. 


? We know from history that there lived in the third century A.D. a famous vardzak by the name 
of Nazinik, who was the concubine of Bakur, the prince of Siwnik‘. Khorenats‘i says that “she sang 
with her hands,” evidently implying that she was moving her hands as she sang (to keep the rhythm). 
She was also a player and a dancer. The expression “singing with her hands” is correctly interpreted 
by the philologist Step‘an Malkhasyants‘. See his translation of Khorenats‘i’s Hayots‘ patmut‘yun 
(Erevan: Haypethrat, 1940), II.63. l 


1 See, N.K. T‘ahmizyan, “K‘nnakan tesut‘yan Hayots‘ hin ev mijnadaryan erazhshtut‘yan 
patmut‘an” (A Critical Study on the History of Ancient and Medieval Armenian Music), Lraber 
hasarakakan gitut‘yunneri, no. 1 (1971), pp. 42-43. 
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Their participation helped to define and specify theoretically what was called the 
“Khosrovian” style, which was approved by two famous musicians: the renowned 
Persian singer-player Borbat and the noted Armenian singer Gusan Sargis, who was 
also well known at the Persian Court.!! 

By the force of tradition coming from the age of minstrels, the dominant ele- 
ment in the creations of the gusans up to the seventh and eighth centuries was the 
genre of romance. Even after that, it kept evolving to reach the highest point in its 
manifestations. However, by accepting the “Khosrovian” style, it seems that, for 
the first time in history, people realized the aesthetic nature of the so-called 
“oriental” lyric melodies: that they were indeed directed to the inner world of the 
individual. Also were appreciated, according to all data, those melodies that 
utilized modes containing altered degrees and augmented seconds, because they 
imparted to the melodies a particular quality distinguished by its subjective lyricism. 
This evolution, in fact, has created in gusan music new precedents which were used 
to further contribute to a deeper lyricism.” 

Gusan art reached a new and remarkable level of professionalism during the 
period of high feudalism (the tenth to fourteenth centuries). The era opened with 
an immense accomplishment. By bringing together all its ideological and artistic 
powers, Armenian epic poetry created The Daredevils of Sasun, a great tale of 
heroism, in which we find condensed all the best achievements of the past. 

The musical material of the epic tale (consisting of some thirty small segments) 
is divided typologically into two classes: in one, the phonic combinations pertain 
to the pre- and early-feudal period; and in the other class they pertain to the period 
of high feudalism. Unfortunately, this material is very little. Musically speaking, 
the epic tale has reached us in its decadent form. However, in olden days, the 
master gusans, in addition to narrating the tale with artistic flavor, interspersedly 
sang the versified segments to the accompaniment of musical instruments. 

The lack of musical material is somewhat compensated by a few medieval songs 
of epic-historical content, such as the song “Karos Khach‘,” which have survived 


1 See N. Tahmizian, “Khosroev stil v istorii muzyki drevnei i srednevekovoi Armenii (The 
Khosrovian Style in the History of Music of Ancient and Medieval Armenia), Zhurnal Obshchest- 
vennykh Nauk, no. 1 (Dushanbe) (1989). 


12 During the years of the Arab invasions (starting in A.D. 640), all classes of the population 
(peasants, the nobility, the military, the clerics, and the gusans as well) suffered atrociously. This 
experience caused them all to unite; and the gusans, who had accepted Christianity merely as an 
“external” reality, now became ardent believers and with an inner urge began to reflect the Christian 
ideology in their art. 

The clergy, in turn, demonstrated a creative behavior toward gusan art. If they were intel- 
ligently benefitting before from the popular songs (considering all the modal and intonational 
distinctions of the latter), now they focused their attention on this art form. There are a few facts 
recorded in history corroborating this cooperation. 

From the sixth century, even from much later times, no gusan melodies have been preserved. 
However, certain traces of “Khosrovian” style belonging to the seventh century, such as the utiliza- 
tion of two themes, independence of the rhythm from the literary text, and abundant ornamentations, 
are expressed, in a certain measure or form, in an eighth-century sharakan, (spiritual song) 
“Zarmanali é indz” (“It’s Amazing to Me”). It was composed upon the martyrdom of Prince Vahan 
Goght*‘nats‘i in 737 by his graceful sister Khosrovit‘ukht, and in spite of the fact that the author was 
a layperson, the Church has accepted the song and entered it into the Canon by virtue of the superb 
literary value of its text and excellent composition. 
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to our own time with their tunes. One of the most famous of these is the song 
“Mokats‘ Mirza.” 

The songs of the gusans provided an appropriate medium for the lyric genre to 
flourish; this phenomenon is closely related to the prosperity of urban culture in this 
period. During the tenth to fourteenth centuries, the life of the Armenians was 
saturated with the urbanized music of the gusans. For all classes of the urban 
population, no event of some significance was ever celebrated without the partici- 
pation of these popular artists. 

The lyrical songs of the gusans, particularly those composed in the style called 
“hayren,” have been preserved in writing and in later years they have been included 
massively in songbooks. In more modern times (the nineteenth century), in the 
basin of Akn, the words of many more “hayrens” have been committed to writing 
which comprise exquisite poems of love, joy, praise, mourning, and nostalgia. | 
Some of these are in direct transition from medieval times. 

Unfortunately, the musical records of this type of song are very rare. As 
examples, I can cite The Folk Songs of Akn, a hard-to-find collection which was 
recorded by Komitas’ masterly hand, veritable gems of deviant modes and orna- 
mented melodies such as “Mi lar, mayrik” (“Weep not, Mother”), “Gisher ts‘orek” 
(“Night and Day”); “Ordr” (“Lullaby”), “Antuni” (“Homeless”), and “K‘ash 
Haren,” which have survived as popular songs long after the old gusans had van- 
ished.” l 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the ancient instruments utilized by the 
gusans, like various kinds of drums (t‘mbuk), the end-blown whistle-flute (t ‘ut ‘ak), 
the shepherd’s flute (sring), the reed-pipe (tutuk‘), the lyre (k‘nar, also ut, the lute 
with a short neck), the harp (tawigh), the zither (k‘anun), and the dulcimer (santur) 
reached a high level of perfection, and a number of new ones, especially bowed 
instruments, were adopted. Instrumental music witnessed an unprecedented devel- 
opment evidenced by the influence it had, along with vocal-instrumental music as 
well, upon contemporary ecclesiastical song art." 

It is worth noting that some of the authors of the period of high feudalism, such 
as Hovhannés Erznkats‘i Pluz (thirteenth century), Atak‘el Siwnets‘i (fourteenth 
century), Hakob Ghrimets‘i (fourteenth-fifteenth century),'’ and others have 


13 N.K. T‘ahmizyan, “Komitasi ‘Shar Akna zhoghovrdakan ergeri’ zhoghovatsun patma- 
k‘nnakan luysi tak” (Komitas’ “Series of the Akn Folk Songs” Collection under Critical Historical 
Light), Lraber hasarakakan gitut‘yunneri, no. 11 (1969), pp. 7-26. 


14 Tn reality, during this particular period of its evolution, when almost the entire Near East was 
already Islamized, the ancient vocal-instrumental art of the gusans encountered insurmountable 
obstacles. Nevertheless, pure instrumental music, against which there were no foreign usurpers, 
continued to develop without endless obstructions. 


15 N.K. T‘ahmizyan, “Hovhannes Pluz Erznkats‘in Hay mijnadaryan erzhshtut‘yan tesaban” 
(Hovhannes Erznkatsi Pluz as a Theorist of Armenian Medieval Music), Patma-banasirakan 
handes, no. 2-3 (1983), pp. 125-127, 133-134, 136. 


16 See also, N.K. T‘ahmizyan, “K‘nnakan tesut‘yan Hayots‘ hin ev mijnadaryan erazhshtut‘yan 
patmut‘an” (A Critical Study on the History of Ancient and Medieval Armenian Music), Lraber 
hasarakakan gitut‘yunneri, no. 5 (1971), p. 34. 
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accorded an important place in their writings to gusan music, its theoretical and 

aesthetic problems, and the instruments utilized. Some manuscripts even include 
miniature drawings depicting performing gusans, their instruments, and musical 
ensembles.'* There are certified statements about theoretical systems relating to 
the art of gusans, which sometimes appear even under such expressive titles as “On 
the Art of Gusans.””” 

In the course of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the gusan art, along with 
the entire culture of feudal Armenia, suffered an unprecedented decline. The num- 
ber of gusans decreased immensely, not without the violence committed by foreign 
invaders. The documented story of Hovhannés Manuk Khlat‘ets‘i, one of the last 
of the famed gusans of the late feudal period, is an eloquent example. He was 
tortured to death for having refused to deny his Christian faith. His martyrdom 
occurred in 1438.” 

The model of type of the gusan lingered in isolated traditional circles until the 
nineteenth century, an example of which was the great Gusan of Akn, called 
“K‘yup‘eli” for wearing a large earring on his left ear.” These are, however, 
individual cases who were saved miraculously. In the sixteenth century, the gusan 
profession, taken as a whole, was transplanted, so to speak, into a fertile ground, 
on which the ashughs soon appeared. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


17 See, N. T‘ahmizyan, “Ejer mijnadari Haykakan erazhshtakan geghagitut‘yunits‘” (Pages 
from Armenian Medieval Musical Esthetics), Ejmiatsin, no. 11 (1963), pp. 51-52. 

Bn. T‘ahmizean, “Niwt‘er Haykakan mijnadarean erazhshtakan gortsik ‘agitut‘ean” (Materials 
for a Scholarly Study of the Musical Instruments of Ancient and Medieval Armenia), Bazmavép 149, 
no. 1-2 (1991), pp. 186-188, 197, 199-201. 


1? Matenadaran manuscript no. 4618, pp. 56a-56b. 


20 H. Manandean and H. Achafean, Hayots‘ nor vkaneré: 1155-1843 (Modern Armenian 
Martyrs: 1155-1843) (Vagharshapat: Tparan Mayr At‘oroy S. Ejmiatsin, 1903), p. 284. 


_ 2! See, N. T‘ahmizyan, “Hushamatyannerihetk‘erov” (With the Traces from Memorial Books), 
Ejmiatsin, no. 1 (1968), pp. 53-54. 














